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Raiatea, and Huaheine. Others came in their pirogues from
nearer islands, their sun-coloured sails showing up in contrast
with the deep blue of the sea and sky and the white of the
beaches and surf* There was everywhere a strange feeling of
apprehension mingled with a sadness and a helplessness at
what was known to every islander as an inevitable and final
happening. Even those whose natural light-heartedness was
still undimmed by the advantages of civilisation could not
resist the tenseness of the emotions of the others. And Gauguin
was to feel the sadness of the event even more than they, for it
was the period of freedom that was about to pass utterly with
the death of King Pomare that he had left Europe to discover
and enjoy. He had not come to share the splendid period
that was now established, the period that the other travellers
on the ship had described, heavy with the benefits of the
closing nineteenth century.
The signs continued. There were dark markings on the
mountains at sunset, fish would not take the hooks, the winds
were strange and perverse.
King Pomare died and his ex-subjects saw him for a last
rime dressed in the uniform of a French admkal in the death
room of the palace. They sang mourning hymns for two days
and dressed themselves in black.
The Minister of Public Works appealed to Gauguin to
supervise the funerary decorations* The amusement at the
unfortunate document that he had brought with him had not
yet subsided and the Minister considered that he was lucky to
have the opportunity of employing him so wittily. Gauguin
went to the palace to see what he could do but there he found
the Queen, with the great inborn sense of decoration of the
Kanaka race, already busy filling the death-chamber with
flowers and stuffs, and he was unwilling to improve on her
arrangements. Queen Joanna Marau was middle-aged and
stout. She was the daughter of an English Jew named Salmon
and a Tahitian Princess, a near relation of the great Queen